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"...IT'S MORE SATISFYING AND 
USEFUL TO BE ABLE TO FIGURE 
THINGS OUT WITHOUT THE 
CRUTCH (OF TECHNOLOGY)." 

Tamantha Drexel '16 


"LEARNING IS A JOURNEY 
WITH STUDENTS. THERE IS 
AN EMOTIONAL, IF NOT 
SPIRITUAL, COMPONENT." 

Dr. Kevin Shorner-Johnson 
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Exploring campus and classrooms in today’s wired world. Page 8. 



KEEPING UP WITH CARL 



President Strikwerda shares his travels and 
student interactions on his Facebook page, 
like this one from the fall of 2013: "Thanks 
to all of our intrepid Stamps Leadership 
Scholars and their valiant faculty mentors! 

You exemplify the creative relationships 
that make Elizabethtown College so spe¬ 
cial... Special thanks to Professor Jean 
Pretz, director of the College's Stamps Program. Gail and I appreciated having 
everyone visit us at the President's House. Have another great year!" 
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Supersonic Idiots and Timeless Truths 

"Remember to write down the books complete call number on your 3-by-5 card, or you'll 
end up having to look up the book all over again." 

With this injunction from our professor, my fellow students and I trudged off to research our 
seminar papers, index cards in hand, ready to thumb through the library's card catalog. 
Telling this story from the 70s to my students today, I might as well be regaling them with 
stories of medieval monks copying manuscripts with quill pens. 
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Like my students, I rejoice in the power at one's fingertips today. I long ago stopped writing 
outlines on transparencies for an overhead projector as presentations moved to the 
computer and online. Now, with innovations coming so fast, we need an IT specialist to 
teach faculty the latest developments. Our students often amaze us with their constant 
adaptability to change. 

Yet, as my computer scientist brother once put it: "Computers are supersonic idiots. If 
you ask them to do something smart, they'll do it very fast and very thoroughly. If you ask 
them to do something stupid, they'll do it very fast and very thoroughly." It is the "signal 
in the noise," the most important element in an ocean of information, that only thought¬ 
ful humans can decipher, according to Nate Silver, the champion statistician. Our students 
at Elizabethtown College impress me with their willingness to learn in ways that transcend 
technology. They combine theory and practice, taking insights from their faculty advisors 
and testing them in the laboratory, library, elementary school, business, hospital, clinic and 
neighborhood. 

They wrestle, as well, with timeless truths: Asking the question, "how should one live?," is 
the most important lesson one can learn. Technology can be our supersonic friend. Well- 
educated humans must choose how to use it. Thank you for staying connected with us, 
online or in other ways, as the College guides our students into an exciting future. 


Sincerely yours, 



Carl J. Strikwerda 

President, Elizabethtown College 
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Corrections and Notes: 

In the fall 2014 issue, a class note for Larry 
Bickhart inadvertently misspelled his name 
as "Birkhart." 

We would like to extend a sincere thank 
you to everyone who completed the reader 
survey that was included in the fall edition. 
This valuable feedback will help shape future 
issues of YOUR magazine. 
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James Buford’s grandmother told him he 
was going to be somebody one day. She 
didn’t say who. She didn’t give a road map. 
His grandparents relocated from the rural 
Mississippi delta to urban St. Louis, Mis¬ 
souri. Buford said that many people who 
moved north during that time wanted to 
forget why they left, but not his grand¬ 
mother. “She made sure we understood,” 
he said. Each summer, as a young boy, he 
joined her on trips to the south, where she 
would explain Jim Grow laws and point 
out separate water fountains and bath¬ 
rooms. 

“She would tell me, Jimmy, you’ve got 
to get as much education as you can.’ She 
planted the seed,” Buford said. “In a lot of 
black families, that doesn’t happen.” 

A good home and positive male role 
models helped form his principles, he said. 
His grandfather owned a cleaning business 
and his father was the first African-Ameri¬ 
can police officer in St. Louis. After gradu¬ 
ating from high school and a year stint at 
a seminary, Buford attended the St. Louis 
Community College campus closest to his 
workplace, a Lord Motor Go. plant, in the 
north side of the city: “the ghetto.” While 
there, he volunteered with the Boy Scouts 
of America and witnessed how hard it was 
for packs to get started in impoverished 


neighborhoods. Buford then began working 
for a local chapter of a 17,001, an organi¬ 
zation that helped high school dropouts, 
and, eventually, he moved to Delaware to 
be near its headquarters. Buford knew he 
needed a four-year degree to move up in 
his career, but he needed flexibility; he had 
a family and traveled often. His search led 
to Elizabethtown’s continuing education 
program. “Elizabethtown afforded me the 
opportunity to complete my work, raise 
my family and continue in my fledgling 
career,” he said. “If E-town hadn’t had 
that program, I would’ve had to stop some 
component of my life.” 

Buford graduated with a bachelor’s 
degree in professional studies in human 
services administration in 1980 and, 
after working in posts in state and federal 
government, he returned to St. Louis, 
where he has been a civil rights leader for 
more than a quarter century. For 28 years 
he led the Urban League of Metropolitan 
St. Louis, an organization that empowers 
residents of the region by advocating for 
economic, educational and social equality. 
Initially supporting a few thousand people 
with a $2.4 million budget, Buford, the 
organization’s sixth president, guided the 
Urban League to an unprecedented level: 
annually serving more than 66,000 citizens 


through a $20 million budget—his “life’s 
accomplishment,” he said. The E-town 
alumnus, who retired last year and still re¬ 
mains involved with about a dozen boards, 
has received numerous accolades for his 
efforts to promote inclusion and fairness 
for minorities and disenfranchised citizens 
in the greater St. Louis area. Buford was 
one of three recognized by Elizabethtown 
College at this year’s Educate for Service 
Awards; he received the Service to Human¬ 
ity honor. 

In light of tragic events in Ferguson, 
Missouri, and the unrest in and around the 
region that followed, Buford was selected 
to serve on a task force aimed at promoting 
healing and reconciliation. 

As he reflected on his accomplish¬ 
ments, one early career milestone came to 
mind. From the White House—where he 
held a human services position during the 
Reagan administration—Buford made an 
important phone call. 

“Granny, I AM somebody.” And she 
replied, Buford recalled, “Yes; yes you are.” 
At the end of our interview, Buford, now 
70, asked if we could send him a few extra 
copies of the magazine: “I’d like my grand- 
kids to see this, to read about me, to leave 
something for them to reflect on.” 

Some things come full circle. 
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COLLEGE AWARDED GRANTS FOR 
SOLAR ENERGY, HUMANITIES 


A $100,000 grant, awarded to the College 
by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, will 
help ensure the value of a humanities edu¬ 
cation in an increasingly technology-driven 
world. The grant supports innovative stu¬ 
dent-faculty programming and engagement 
in the humanities, including undergraduate 
research, internships and interdisciplinary 
study. The humanities—the study of how 
people interpret and document the human 
experience—includes philosophy, literature, 
religion, art, music, history and language. 

Dean of Faculty E. Fletcher McClellan 
said the Mellon grant will provide faculty 
in the arts, humanities and humanities- 
related social sciences with the tools and 
resources needed to raise the visibility and 
quality of humanities studies on campus. 

Five Mellon grants are available each 



year for liberal arts colleges; Elizabethtown 
was awarded the Higher Education and 
Scholarship in the Humanities grant. The 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, formed in 
1969, endeavors to strengthen and promote 
contributions of the humanities and the 
arts by supporting exemplary institutions of 
higher education and culture. 

Elizabethtown College also was 
awarded a $500,000 Pennsylvania Energy 
Development Authority (PEDA) grant to 
install a 2.6-megawatt ground-mounted 
solar photovoltaic system and create oppor¬ 
tunities for students and faculty members 
to study various aspects of solar energy. 

The solar array, which will easily blend 
into its surroundings, will be installed on 
33.2 acres owned by the College in Mount 
Joy Township. The College estimates that 
20 percent of its electricity needs will be 
met through the energy harvested from 
the array. As solar energy is 100-percent 
emission-free, this will lower the campus’ 
carbon footprint. 

PEDA is an independent public 
financing authority created in 1982 by a 
partnership between Pennsylvania Energy 
Development Authority and the Emergen¬ 
cy Powers Act. The authority’s mission is to 


STRATEGIC LEADERSHIP, HEALTHCARE 
ADMINISTRATION ADDED TO SCPS OFFERINGS 


The School of Continuing and Profes¬ 
sional Studies (SCPS) has unveiled two new 
degree programs for adult learners. 

The bachelor of science degree in 
health care administration, which is offered 
completely online, is appropriate for the 
student who wants to work in a health care 
setting but without direct patient care. 
Graduates might work in the administra¬ 
tive side of hospitals, clinics, insurance 
companies and elderly care facilities. 

The master of science in strategic lead¬ 
ership program is designed to attract can¬ 
didates with a proven record of success in 


their current field and at least three years 
of managerial experience. The curriculum 
is aimed at degree-seeking candidates who 
are looking to enhance their leadership and 
communication skills, take the next step in 
their careers, gain insight into themselves 
and to grow, personally and professionally, 
in their current position. The program is a 
hybrid of online and classroom learning, 
with on-campus courses available at the 
SCPS’s Harrisburg and Lancaster loca¬ 
tions. 

For more information, visit 
etowndegrees. com. 


E-TOWN NOW 



Between issues of the magazine, 
stay up to date with the College 

at E-town NOW. 

NEWS. 

FEATURES. 

PROFILES. 

www.etown.edu/now 


finance clean, advanced energy projects 
in Pennsylvania. The spring 2015 issue of 
Elizabethtown will provide more coverage 
of the College’s green initiatives. 
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The Pilgrim’s 
Regress: The 
Wade Annotated 
Edition 


Author: C.S. Lewis 
Edited and introduced by 
David C. Downing 


C.S. Lewis’ first work of fiction, 
The Pilgrim’s Regress , is often 
considered a difficult read. The 
allegorical novel published in 1933 
contains phrases in five languages 
and other cultural references that 
aren’t relatable or recognizable 
to some scholars, let alone the 
average bibliophile. Once readers 
get through the obscurity, though, 
Pilgrim’s Regress is said to be a 
“witty satire, a vivid account of 
spiritual dangers and an illuminat¬ 
ing tale of pilgrims old and new.” 
In this new, annotated edition, 
produced in collaboration with the 
Marion E. Wade Center at Whea¬ 
ton (Illinois) College, Dr. David C. 
Downing offers an introduction 
and more than 400 on-page notes 
that provide the context necessary 
for readers to fully appreciate and 
understand the story; he translates 
quotes, defines obscure words, ex¬ 
plains humor, identifies philosophi¬ 
cal allusions and draws parallels to 
Lewis’ later works, including the 
Chronicles of Narnia. 



ARCHIVES j 
& SPECIAL < 

COLLECTIONS 




The Earl H. and Anita F. Hess Archives 
and Special Collections was dedicated 
Monday, Nov. 3. This state-of-the-art 
archival space, located on the first 
floor of High Library, provides a safe 
environment to store and preserve trea¬ 
sures such as a Civil War-era diary and 
handwritten letters from an expelled 
mid-1700s Ephrata Cloister member. 


Manuscripts, pictures, correspondence 
and rare books from the Young Center 
for Anabaptist and Pietist Studies are 
among the shelves and within the 
vaults of The Hess Archives, which 
also is home to the College’s archives 
and Brethren history collections. 


Hess. / 1 
Archives 

Dedicate 
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THE DELL & WORLD 


TALKS EDUCATION, EBOLA AT ELIZABETHTOWN 


LIBERIAN AMBASSADOR 



On Wednesday, Oct. 29, Jeremiah G. Su- 
lunteh, Liberia’s ambassador to the United 
States, visited Elizabethtown College as 
a part of his travels in Lancaster County. 
Ambassador Sulunteh spoke to the local 
media at a press conference, held at the 
College’s Young Center for Anabaptist and 


Pietist Studies, before heading to the James 
B. Hoover Center for Business to address a 
crowd of students, faculty and staff mem¬ 
bers and residents from the region. 

During the media talk, Ambassador 
Sulunteh proclaimed that part of his appeal 
to U.S. citizens, in speaking to communities 
such as Elizabethtown, is “not to stigmatize 
the people of our country.” 

“Let us isolate Ebola. Don’t isolate our 
countries,” he said. “We don’t think that 
Ebola should define us. I am Jeremiah. I 
am not Ebola.” 

The Ambassador added that Ebola 
should be fought in Africa but, to do so, his 
and other African countries need resources 
and supplies. “We need more gloves. We 
need more chlorine. We need more fund¬ 


ing,” he said, during his lecture, which 
was sponsored by the College’s Center for 
Global Understanding and Peacemaking. 

The Ambassador is hopeful that in 
the future he can form partnerships with 
colleges, such as Elizabethtown, to transfer 
knowledge and empower Liberian youth, 
either through service work or teaching 
opportunities. 

Q VIEW ONLINE 

An extended version of this story 
and photos available online: 
www.etown.edu/magazine. 


RE-ESTABLISHED CENTER PROMOTES TEACHING, LEARNING 


The Center for Excellence in Teaching in 
Learning celebrated its relaunch in the fall 
of 2014. Michele Lee Kozimor-King, asso¬ 
ciate professor of sociology, was appointed 
director. 

Prompted by the College’s Strategic 
Plan, about three years ago, said Kozimor- 
King, an advisory committee was formed 
to explore the notion of reopening. 
CETL-=eommonly pronounced “see- 
tuhl”—was first established in 2006 with 
help from a grant. After the funding period 
ended, some of the center’s activities 
merged with the professional development 
committee. 

The Center was established to promote 
scholarship in teaching by connecting 
people to resources and to each other; 
that’s why the Center’s new logo features 
a link, Kozimor-King said. As part of her 
appointment, she provides one-on-one 
consultation to faculty members who are, 
among other things, looking to integrate 
different strands of learning into their 
courses. She’d also like to help faculty 


members who are doing innovative things 
to take it one more step: to write about 
their scholarship in teaching and publish or 
present at conferences, taking “what we’re 
doing, here, to a wider audience.” CETL 
also plans to reach out heavily to adjunct 
faculty members. 

Kozimor-King offers drop-in office 
hours one day a week. And, while she 
doesn’t want the Center to focus solely 
on providing workshops, she’s planning 
on holding a few. Technology and work- 
life balance are two areas of interest that 
rose to the top in a recent CETL survey 
of faculty members. The goal for the first 
semester, however, was to build awareness. 
An October open house drew a number 
of staff and faculty members to CETL at 
which, Kozimor-King said, “good conver¬ 
sations started.” 

Located in a roomy office in 
Nicarry Hall, CETL offers a resource 
library, computer access, a round table with 
a few chairs and a cozier meeting area, 
living room-style. The area is well-stocked 



THE CENTER FOR 

EXCELLENCE IN 
TEACHING AND LEARNING 

ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 

with coffee and dotted with pamphlets and 
ads for various professional development 
opportunities. She describes the physical 
space as “a meeting place to share ideas.” 
Faculty members can even grade papers 
there if they need to get away from their 
own offices for a bit. 

Kozimor-King said that CETL is not 
just for faculty members; many staff mem¬ 
bers mentor and supervise students. She 
wants her colleagues to feel like this is their 
center; her role as director is to provide 
resources that can enhance their teaching 
and mentoring. 
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HOMECOMING & FAMILY WEEKEND 



Welcom 






Homecoming & 
Family Weekend 

Cool, crisp weather and vibrantly colored leaves 
greeted alumni, guests, friends and family members 
as they returned to E-town to revive friendships and 
relive fond memories. 


HOME TWEET HOME 



Getting ready for homecoming for the first time as an 
alum! So excited! #etowncollege #etownhomecoming 

The #EtownHomecoming parade is making its way 
down the street! Grab that candy! @EtownCollege 

There's no way I was this young once. 
#etownhomecoming 

Back at Etown, feels good! #etownhomecoming 

And they're here! My parents are HERE! 
#etownhomecoming 


Great day! Loved the concert!! #etownhomecoming 


Home sweet #Etown! Love and miss this beautiful 
campus scenery #etownhomecoming #etownhc2014 
#steinman 


That was actually one of the best weekends of my life 
#etownhomecoming 


() I WWW.ETOWN.EDU 










:CORD-BREAKING YEAR. ATTENDANCE SURPASSED 1,000 AT TP 
D FAMILY WEEKEND! HUNDREDS OF BLUE JAYS FLOCKED BACK 
iLEBRATIONS, THE PARADE AND THE BIGGEST OKTOBERFEST E' 



BLUE 

JAYS. 

ALWAYS. 
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Wireless World, © 
Connected Campus 

Technology Supports Learning 
at Elizabethtown College 

BY DONNA TALARICO 


Chalk to marker. Pen to stylus. 
Paperless pads and tablets. 
Pages that are swiped, not 
turned. Technology is alter¬ 
ing the way we communicate, 
learn, study and teach. Here, 
we'll examine what's chang¬ 
ing in our physical classrooms 
and in our teaching and learn¬ 
ing methods—and what's not. 


During a world musics class, a group of students 
plays with an Indonesian gamelan ensemble— 
a collection of instruments used by indigenous 
people on islands such as Bali and Java. But the 
sounds of these percussion, string and woodwind 
instruments are being simulated on an iPad. A full 
set would cost $40,000. This is one of the many 
examples of how technology is supplementing 
learning at Elizabethtown College. 

Linda Macaulay, who has a doctorate of edu¬ 
cation in instructional technology, joined the Col¬ 
lege’s Information and Technology Services (ITS) 
team in 2012 in a then-new position. In her day- 
to-day, she answers a lot of questions: 

“How do I log into Blackboard? How do I 
make a test online? I get a lot of Blackboard calls. 
A big part of my job is using the learning manage¬ 
ment system,” she said, adding that Elizabethtown, 
after a successful pilot with a few dozen courses, 
is migrating from Blackboard to Canvas. But it’s 
not just technical help; Macaulay, whose mantra 
is “teacher first, techy second,” has seen a growth 
in the variety of what she does with the faculty. 
One of her first collaborations at Elizabethtown 
was with Richard Papez, an adjunct instructor in 
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the Department of Chemistry and Biochemistry; 
he wanted his first online class to be interactive, 
more than just “watch a video, take a quiz.” Pa- 
pez, who worked as a chemist at Armstrong World 
Industries for 35 years, wanted to bring the crime- 
scene-investigation style assignments into the In¬ 
ternet version of his forensics course. 

“I like technology where it is useful,” he said, 
pulling an older-model mobile phone from his 
pocket. He was tentative at first, but with Macau¬ 
lay’s help, the online version worked, fingerprint¬ 
ing and all. 

“It was very challenging; it kept me interest¬ 
ed,” he said, adding that his online classes are qui¬ 
eter—meaning discussions on the learning man¬ 
agement system’s message board aren’t as lively 
as compared to the amount of conversation in a 
real-life class. 

Macaulay explained that, because faculty 
members are content area experts, their profes¬ 
sional development “doesn’t always include teach¬ 
ing, let alone teaching with technology.” Her Fac¬ 
ulty Technology Institute (FTI) initiative helps fill 
that gap. In this summer program, a few faculty 
members, who’ve applied with specific projects in 
mind, learn together in the morning and spend 
the afternoon on their own projects, getting one- 
on-one help from Macaulay. During the academic 
year, participants integrate their ideas into the 
classroom and, then, later, share with colleagues 
at an FTI-sponsored presentation. Projects such as 
these are important, she said, because they pro¬ 
mote technology in different ways. 

“It’s not just an instructional technologist 
telling you; it’s your colleagues in the next office. 
They’re cheerleaders for the kinds of things we 
do,” she said. 

TEACHING WITH TECH 

James Mackay, associate professor of chemistry, 
implemented clickers—think game show con¬ 
testant—in his organic chemistry classes to help 
facilitate discussion and get a temperature check 
on how students are doing with the day’s material. 
For example, he can ask a yes-or-no question to 
see if students agree or disagree with a concept, 
or present a multiple-choice question about the 
lesson; the results appear in real-time on a screen 
at his podium. He can see where students stand— 
does he need to spend more time on a certain 
topic? Clickers, he added, allow students who are 
disinclined to speak up in class to give feedback 
anonymously. 






CONNECTED CAMPUS 


“It’s a less threatening way to be wrong,” he 
said. 

Mackay, who participated in Macaulay’s first 
FTI, said the clickers can extend the lecture at 
times, but the value outweighs the sometimes- 
slower pace. 

Kevin Shorner-Johnson, assistant professor of 
music education, has always been into comput¬ 
ers and gadgets. It was his world musics class that 
played the iPad versions of instruments. When it 
comes to teaching and advising, he’s most interest¬ 
ed in using technology for “feedback and facilitat¬ 
ing complex processes.” He developed four pieces 
of software, three of which he uses regularly. One 
helps student teachers build lesson plans in “easy 
to complete steps,” inspired by TurboTax’s user- 
friendly interface for an otherwise daunting task. 

Shorner-Johnson is a proponent of learning 
management systems such as Blackboard and 
Canvas to supplement the classroom experience; 
he said they create a sense of community because 
conversations that happen online can continue in 
person, creating a richer experience. He makes it 
clear, however, that technology cannot replace or 
replicate the classroom experience. 

“Learning is a journey with students. There 
is an emotional, if not spiritual, component, he 
said. Learning is very relational. Teaching is not 
just throwing information out at students; it’s get¬ 
ting to know them.” 

A few years ago he experimented with the 
notion of flipped classrooms—in which students 
watch videos or listen to lectures before going to 
class so more in-person time is spent on discus¬ 
sion—but he determined it was not a good fit for 
his courses. The idea, he said, seems to work in 
scientific disciplines. Macaulay provided an ex¬ 
ample in which this idea was effective: A faculty 
member in the business department had students 
watch videos about Microsoft Excel basics. “This 
way the students were not bogged down by the 
nitty gritty in a business class; they could hit the 
ground running at an application level” she said. 

SOCIAL MEDIA & 

USER-GENERATED CONTENT 

If you were to stop by to see Richard Newton, as¬ 
sistant professor of Religious Studies, but find his 
Wenger Center door shut, no problem. He has a 
big QR code on his door—those square barcodes 
you see on product boxes, subway signs and, even, 
bananas. If you have a smartphone with the prop¬ 
er app, you can pull up his office hours schedule 


and make an appointment. Newton, who joined 
the faculty at Elizabethtown this academic year, 
takes a user-generated content approach in some 
of his courses. 

“I spend less time lecturing and more time 
curating. It’s been a lot of fun,” he said. For in¬ 
stance, in his Signifying Religion: An African Ameri¬ 
can Worldview class, he had students walk around 
campus and take photos of things that could 
define religion. They returned to the classroom 
and immediately discussed the photos, what they 
meant and how they fit into theories they’d been 
learning. When he shows movies, he uses a pro¬ 
gram called Poll Everywhere to display instant 
student reactions during the film. 

Newton counts Twitter as his top professional 
development tool. “It’s kind of cool and surreal,” 
he said, of conversations he had on Twitter with 
scholars he’d been reading while in graduate 
school. He encourages his students to do the same. 
Barriers go away on Twitter, he said. It’s a space 
where college students cam mingle with veteran 
scholars. 

Shannon Haley-Mize, education, works Twit¬ 
ter into the curriculum in a class for seniors pre¬ 
paring to student-teach. They plug in to conver¬ 
sations, such as the weekly #edchat and connect 
with people actually teaching in the field. 

“We rely on things that allow students to cre¬ 
ate content rather than consume content,” said 
Haley-Mize, adding that being part of this “back- 
channel” helps students understand how to use a 
hashtag in a professional way. 

Rachel Finley-Bowman, department chair, 
said that using social media responsibly fits into 
the department’s pillars: professionalism. Finley- 
Bowman’s area of expertise is in social studies 
education; she always joked that she wished she 
had a time machine. Thanks to the Internet, she 
has one—her students can take virtual field trips 
and explore places in real-time. 

Haley-Mize, Finley-Bowman and their col¬ 
leagues are preparing students for teaching ca¬ 
reers and because available technology will vary 
between school districts, it is still and always will 



Macaulay and Vanessa Borilot, 
assistant professor of French, at a 
training session. 


“We rely on things that allow 
students to create content rather 
than consume content.” 
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Finely-Bowman 

be all about the teaching. 

“In the absence of technology, good peda¬ 
gogy still needs to be there,” said Finley-Bowman. 
“Technology can’t hide bad pedagogy, but it 
makes strong pedagogy even stronger.” 

ON THE SHELF AND ONLINE 

When Sharon Patrick, cataloging technician, 
started at Elizabethtown College in 1990, no one 
had a computer at their desk. Instead, each librar¬ 
ian was able to use a shared computer for one 
hour each day. “Now I can’t even get an hour OFF 
the computer,” she said with a laugh. “Everything 
is connected.” 

An academic library—and its hundreds of 
thousands of resources—is a staple at any col¬ 
lege campus. One might wonder how, in a day 
of Wikipedia and ebooks, these facilities have 
adapted. When Elizabethtown sat down with four 
College librarians, we learned that High Library 
is busier than ever. In the ’90s, there was a shift 
from paper card catalog to CD-ROM and then 
to a computerized system but, back then, students 


still had to make an appointment to search on a 
single machine. Today, students can search and 
access journal articles, ebooks and other materials 
from the College’s collection from any Internet- 
ready device. 

Despite information being more accessible, 
Patrick said, the need for instruction has in¬ 
creased. “There’s such a vast amount of material 
out there,” she said, adding that it can be hard to 
tell what’s peer-reviewed and what’s not. “So pro¬ 
fessional librarians guide them through the mish¬ 
mash.” 

At Orientation, new students take a session 
in information literacy, and a librarian is assigned 
to each academic department; Elizabeth Young, 
head of reader’s services, said they check in about 
once per month to make a plug for instructional 
services. High Library offers a text service, and 
students use it to ask about hours, how to cite a 
source or how to find a specific resource. 

While the library offers more electronic sourc¬ 
es than ever before, new books continue to come 
in, and inter-library loan remains popular, said 
Barbara Forney, library technician. Peter DePuy- 
dt, reference librarian and archivist, said the mate¬ 
rial that’s changed format the most over the years 
doesn’t involve the printed word: Movies went 
from reel-to-reel to VHS, then to DVD and, now, 
streaming. Despite how resources are consumed, 
the library, with its computer lab, loaner laptops, 
nooks and crannies, group study rooms and desig¬ 
nated “quiet-study areas,” remains a “social spot, 
a hub on campus,” Young Miller said. 

ACCESSIBIILTY MATTERS 

The Offices of Learning Services and Disability 
Services at Elizabethtown College provides stu¬ 
dents with an array of educational support, from 
tutoring and time management tips to fulfilling 
more specific accommodation requests, required 
by the Americans With Disabilities Act. With im¬ 
proved technology comes new tools and services, 
explained Lynne Davies (pictured below, left), 
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director. For example, Learning Services offers a 
note-taking option in which a student tutor would 
attend a class and take lecture notes, which would 
be given to the requesting student. This service is 
important because, as Davies explained, it is often 
difficult for a student with an attention disorder 
(even a temporary impairment, such as experienc¬ 
ing a concussion from, say, an athletic event) to be 
an active participant in class—having someone 
else focus on the notes “frees up more cognition 
and energy for asking questions and participat¬ 
ing.” 

A tool called livescribe—a pen with a record¬ 
ing device and its own special paper—offers the 
same concept, without the need for an extra warm 
body. “Students love it. They absolutely love it,” 
she said, livescribe users can record a lecture while 
also taking notes; later, they can upload the record¬ 
ing—and the handwritten notes—to their com¬ 
puters. 


Screenreaders, magnifiers and dictation de¬ 
vices have been around for some time, but Davies 
says the software keeps improving. 

STUDY STRATEGIES & DISTRACTIONS 

In a fast-paced, super-connected world, time man¬ 
agement is something with which many people 
struggle—professionals and students alike. The 
transition from high school to college is a chal¬ 
lenge, said Davies, because students go from 
a structured day to having blocks of free time. 
Smartphone apps and online tools might not al¬ 
ways be the best choice for organizing assignments 
or plotting out a day, Davies said. 

“Something electronic is not helpful to a stu¬ 
dent who is already distracted. Paper works bet¬ 
ter,” she said. 

Distractions have always been there for col¬ 
lege students, said Jean Pretz, associate professor 
of psychology at the College. Roommates or noise 

Continued on page 31. 


EXPANDING BANDWITH 

Seventeen years ago Ron Heasley was hired as 
director of academic computing, one of three 
areas at the College dedicated to technology in 
the mid '90s. His role was to help faculty members 
integrate technology into the classroom. Just three 
months after his appointment, Heasley became the 
head of Computing Services, which also included 
media services and administrative computing. The 
office eventually took on a better fitting name: 
Information and Technology Services. 

"We took the 's' component really seriously," 
said Heasley, executive director, adding that front¬ 
line HelpDesk staff members need good people 
skills in addition to technical know-how. "We're 
high tech, high touch. It's really important to me 
to build relationships." The office of about 14 
provides back-end and front-line support, from the 
HelpDesk to database and networking. 

Heasley recalled when technology in the class¬ 
room meant requesting a media services cart: This 
audio-visual resource on wheels brought a televi¬ 
sion, VCR or DVD player, projector and a computer 
to students. 

"We had three or four of them, and we moved 
them all day long," said Heasley, adding that by 
the fall of 1997, permanent set-ups were installed 
in a number of rooms. Gradually, technology was 
integrated into classrooms, especially during reno¬ 


vation and new construction. Today, Heasley said, 
there are 90 "smart" teaching spaces on campus. 

In a digital world, however, learning goes 
beyond the classroom; researching goes beyond 
the library; and on-campus communication goes 
beyond phone calls and inter-office mail. There's 
been unprecedented growth on the ITS end at 
Elizabethtown College. Mobile has the biggest 
change he's seen—phones, tablets, laptops, gam¬ 
ing devices. Heasley said the College first began 
discussing wireless about a decade ago, before 
mobile devices became ubiquitous. 

"We started in major public spaces—the 
library and student center," he said. "Today we 
couldn't survive without wireless access, but [back 
then] we couldn't have imagined we'd have all of 
the devices." 

With Internet usage and the need for elec¬ 
tronic storage, servers are on overtime. Accord¬ 
ing to Heasley, bandwidth use has steadily been 
doubling every two years. However, between fall 
of 2013 and now, it has quadrupled. The types 
of things people downloading are changing, he 
explained. First it was emails, then emails with 
attachments. Now it's music and videos—and that, 
he said, requires a huge amount of bandwidth to 
keep up. 
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Top Student Social 
Networks & Multimedia 
Services Accessed On Campus 

FIRST WEEK OF NOVEMBER 


NETFLIX 


FACEBOOK 


PING _ 

YOUTUBE 

PINTEREST 

TWITCHTV 

PANDO RA 

TWITTE R 

TUMBLR 

HULU 


Data provided by ITS networking team. 
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an 

Elizabethtown 
moment... 


Splash! Swimmers past 
and present participated 
in the second annual 
Blue Jays Teams vs. 
Alumni Meet at 
Homecoming 2014. 
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MAST 

HONORED 

FOR WRESTLING VICTORIES 
ON FIRST NATIONAL-TITLE 
ANNIVERSARY 



As Elizabethtown College 

prepares to host the NCAA District III wres¬ 
tling championships, we reflect on our own 
history of the sport, and no name is more 
synonymous with Blue Jay wrestling than 
that of 1977 graduate Eric Mast. One of 
only eight men to reach 100 career victories, 
Mast remains the only Blue Jay grappler to 
step on the top level of the podium as a na¬ 
tional champion—not once, but twice—in 
1974 and 1977. 

Mast was inducted into the Ira R. Herr 
Athletic Hall of Fame in 1982, the Division 
III Wrestling Hall of Fame in 1991, and he 
was chosen for induction into the Middle 
Atlantic Conference Hall of Fame this past 
May. 

Coach Ken Ober was a big believer in 
Mast’s abilities coming out of Mechanics- 
burg, and Ober knew talent. He mentored 
nine All-Americans and 28 Middle Atlantic 
Conference Champions during an illustri¬ 
ous 29-year career at the College. Ober rec¬ 
ognized that his star recruit could be a Divi¬ 
sion III national champion, but he couldn’t 
have foreseen how quickly “could” became 
a reality. 

Mast broke onto the College wrestling 
scene in a dominating fashion. He finished 
dual meet competition with a perfect 18-0 
record as a freshman. Wrestling in the 
118-pound weight class, Mast finished 1974 
as the MAC College Division Champion¬ 
ship and qualified for the NCAA Division 


Continued after insert. 


SPORTS SHORTS 



WOMEN'S BASKETBALL REACHES 
1,000 VICTORIES 


III Championships. 

In the final, Mast defeated former 
PIAA state champ Rich Mahonski of Wil¬ 
kes University, whom he had beaten in the 
MAC semifinals, to win his first NCAA Dill 
crown. Unlike today, in which the three 
NCAA divisions remain split, Mast’s Dill 
title earned a spot in the Division I Cham¬ 
pionship in Ames, Iowa. There, he went on 
to upset Tom Phillips of Oregon State, the 
top seed in the 118-pound weight class, in 
the first round. 

Amateur Wrestling News picked Mast 
as an All-American freshman at 118 pounds, 
the first year a freshman All-American team 
was chosen. Only 10 men were selected, 
one at each weight class. 

Mast accumulated 115 wins at Eliza¬ 
bethtown, third-most in program history. 
He won a second MAC title at 118 pounds 
in 1977, as a senior, and was named Most 
Outstanding Wrestler. His run didn’t end 
there; however, as he went on to win his 
second national championship, becoming 
E-town’s only repeat national titleholder. 

Following his graduation from Eliza¬ 
bethtown in 1977, Mast kept a close rela¬ 
tionship with the sport, serving as head 
coach at Manheim Central High School in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, as a PIAA 
wrestling referee. The alumnus also served a 
stint as head wrestling coach at the College 
in the mid-1990s. 

Mast was honored on the 40th anniver¬ 
sary of his first national title at last May’s 
Blue Jay Athletic Alumni Reunion. Now, 
following in his footsteps, this year’s Blue 
Jay wrestlers attempt to earn their way into 
the championships with the opportunity 
to wrestle in front of their hometown sup¬ 
porters. Elizabethtown will be back in the 
national spotlight when it hosts the NCAA 
Division III Wrestling Championships at 
Giant Center in Hershey, March 13 and 14, 
2015. 

The College’s selection as host is a first 
for the program and will provide a rare 
opportunity for local fans to see national 
champions crowned. The championships 
haven’t been held east of Wisconsin since 
The College of New Jersey hosted in 2006, 
and this year marks just the third time in Di¬ 
vision Ill’s 41-year history that the champi- 


In the history of NCAA women’s bas¬ 
ketball, only two teams—both Division I 
schools—had amassed 1,000 program vic¬ 
tories. Elizabethtown made that number 
three last Feb. 18 when the Blue Jays joined 
the likes of the Tennessee Lady Vols and 
Louisiana Tech Lady Techsters. 

E-town is the first Division III team to 
reach this esteemed mark. 

One of the first colleges to offer wom¬ 
en’s basketball, beginning in the 1928-1929 
academic year, Elizabethtown didn’t reach 
the 100-win mark until the 1944-1945 sea¬ 
son, nearly two decades after it started. By 
the time Hall of Fame coach Yvonne “Yon- 
nie” Kauffman took over in 1970, the pro¬ 
gram’s win total stood at 307. From there, 
Kauffman set the school on its path toward 
1 , 000 . 

Sherri Gorman, current co-head 
coach, who played under Kauffman’s tu¬ 
telage and became her successor at the 
start of the 2012-2013 season, was happy 
to have Kauffman on hand to witness the 
program’s historic achievement. 


“She is the one who deserves all the 
credit and accolades, and she is the one 
who made this milestone possible,” Gor¬ 
man said. 

While the win is a small piece in 
the team’s grand scheme, Kendra Beit- 
tel T4 still understands its significance. 
The then-senior guard, who started her 
career under Kauffman, labeled the ex¬ 
perience unforgettable. 

“It was a tremendous honor to be 
part of such a prestigious achievement,” 
she said. “We realized that we had cre¬ 
ated history and brought back an accom¬ 
plishment that so many student-athletes 
had been a part of.” 

Stevenson University, the Jays’ op¬ 
ponent that night, didn’t make it easy. “I 
believe my first thought was relief and, 
then, pure elation,” Gorman said. “I re¬ 
ally wanted this team to accomplish this 
milestone for the program and all those 
who have laid the foundation before us.” 

VIEW VIDEO CLIP at 
etown.edu/magazine 


“It was a tremendous honor to be part 
of such a prestigious achievement.” 
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KENNEALLY BROTHERS SCOOP UP 
SUCCESS IN LACROSSE MARKET 


BY JOHN SPURLOCK 
AND DONNA TALARICO 



It was a change they didn't account for. Greg Kenneally '11 and 
Michael Kenneally '11 had it planned: Elizabethtown College. 
Graduate school. CPA exam. A career in public accounting. But 
the twins' game plan took an unexpected turn. 





MESH SUCCESS 




"I don't know exactly 
how he came up with his 
formula—it really was 
trial and error—but our 
kitchen smelled terrible 
for weeks." 

Greg Kenneally 


Strings stretch and fray. Sticks get dinged. 
To keep the most important lacrosse apparatus in 
ideal playing condition, every team has a ‘stick 
doctor.’ For a few seasons, that role went to Greg. 
His residence hall room—and later, off-campus 
apartment—became a workshop of sorts. Greg 
would re-string and dye sticks for teammates and 
he got so good at it, he began offering his services 
online—people from around the country would 
send him sticks, he’d do his work and ship them 
back. This was the beginning of what has be¬ 
come, arguably, the hottest lacrosse company in 
the world. 

During the Kenneallys’ senior year, the Eliza¬ 
bethtown College lacrosse team moved from turf 
to grass—a change that adversely affected Greg’s 
performance. He said the hard mesh—the ma¬ 
terial used to create the pocket of the lacrosse 
stick—didn’t work well on the field, especially in 


wet weather. He tried weatherproof mesh but, “it 
couldn’t stand up to rain and mud. It made my 
throws terrible.” 

As the brothers began graduate school at 
Towson University in Baltimore, Md., and started 
working for their father’s accounting firm, Greg 
began to experiment with making his own mesh. 
His brother knew the properties of wax were per¬ 
fect for weatherproofing and that it was a material 
that was readily available, Mike explained. 

“I don’t know exactly how he came up with 
his formula—it really was trial and error—but our 
kitchen smelled terrible for weeks,” he said. 

When the recipe was perfected, Greg started 
to sell the mesh online, as a hobby. After all, he was 
committed to tax season and classes. But demand 
was high. In May of 2012, he formed a partner¬ 
ship with his brother: Mike would make, Greg 
would ship. Orders continued to flow in. 
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On Cyber Monday of 2012—the ecommerce 
equivalent of Black Friday—East Coast Mesh re¬ 
ceived more than 400 orders. That’s when it hit 
the Kenneallys: This is a real business opportunity. 
The pair hired a retail account manager, friend 
and former teammate Ben Landis ’ll. With Lan¬ 
dis’ help, they branched out from ecommerce into 
retail chains large and small, and they built and 
nurtured an impressive and loyal social media fol¬ 
lowing—one of its two official Instagram accounts 
has more than 100,000 followers. 

“We have a better mousetrap,” explained 
Mike, of East Coast Dyes’ skyrocketing success. 
“Lacrosse mesh hasn’t changed in a long time.” 

The difference here, Mike explained, is that 
the weatherproof mesh on the market needed to 
be broken in; the Kenneallys’ product is “ready- 
to-play, right out of the packaging.” Lacrosse pro¬ 
grams—from community clubs to colleges—took 
notice. East Coast Dyes products can be found 
in 400 stores in seven countries, including every 
major lacrosse retailer and, most recently, 65 loca¬ 
tions of Dick’s Sporting Goods, the world’s largest 
athletic retail chain. 

The Kenneallys, who have been playing la¬ 
crosse since they were five years old, are a prime 
example of the versatility of an accounting degree, 
said Terrie Riportella, Edgar T. Bitting Chair of 


“We just bought a forklift. 
Now there’s a milestone.” 


Accounting at Elizabethtown, who has invited her 
former students back to campus to share insights 
with current and prospective business students. 
“[Mike and Greg] didn’t come into college 
thinking they’d do this. Too many times stu¬ 
dents only think about taxes or auditing or 
public accounting,” she said. The East 
Coast Dyes story helps “bust that stereo¬ 
type.” Although a specialized degree, 
Riportella explained that accounting 
gives a good picture of running a busi¬ 
ness, growing a business. 

In May of 2013, East Coast Dyes 
moved from the family basement to 
a 2,000-square-foot warehouse in 
the greater Baltimore area, a space 
they outgrew in only four months. 

Now housed in a 9,000-square- 
foot facility, the company—and its 
20 or so employees—has plenty of 
production and storage space. 

For now, that is. Mike said a 
growing inventory means taller 
shelves. 

“We just bought a forklift. Now 
there’s a milestone.” 
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INTERNSHIPS 

CONNECTING CLASSROOM 
CONCEPTS to REAL-WORLD 
WORK EXPERIENCE 


BY E . A. HARVEY 


at the end of their telephone conversation, a vendor from China wished 
a happy holiday to Katie Brumbach 5 15 she took notice. In that simple interaction, 
the Elizabethtown College international business major realized the Chinese mer¬ 
chant knew far more about American celebrations than she knew about his. Brum¬ 
bach also understood that vendors made themselves vulnerable when conversing in 
English, trusting that, while conducting business, she wouldn’t take advantage of 
their limited vocabulary. 

Classroom discussion and textbooks, alone, could not have prepared Brumbach 
for the impact of those scenarios, she said. It was on the phone, in the procure¬ 
ment department at Lancaster, Pennsylvania’s Clark Associates Inc. that Brumbach 
experienced, firsthand, business areas—language skills and international aware¬ 
ness—that needed attention. 

As an import development intern, Brumbach sources the best deals on items 
from other countries to help keep Clark competitive. “I am presently taking 21 prod¬ 
ucts and negotiating with Chinese factories for the best FOB (free on board) quotes, 
minimum quantities and package details,” Brumbach said of her 12-week, one- 
credit internship. “If I can establish an agreement ... I will save a lot of money.” 

Brumbach’s internship meshes well with Elizabethtown’s Signature Learning 
Experiences (SLEs). These real-world educational opportunities challenge E-town 
students to think beyond their textbooks and the classroom, and each student is 
guaranteed to complete at least two SLEs—supervised research; cross-cultural ex¬ 
periences; community-based learning; capstone courses, project or development 
portfolios; or internships, field placement or practicums—before graduation. 

Students come alive when applying real-world experience in internships, said 
Hossein Varamini, Elizabethtown College Turnbull-Jamieson professor of finance 
and international business and the director of international business. 














“Everything clicks; they get excited.” 

In addition, interns are likely to find employ¬ 
ment faster; often, for the company in which they 
interned. “Many businesses look at it as a screen¬ 
ing process,” he said. “They ... evaluate potential 
employees without making a commitment to hir¬ 
ing.” 

As a matter of fact, Clark invited Brumbach 
back for the spring semester in a paid position. 
Though she admits, buying is not quite what she 
thought it would be, the internship gives her the 
chance to shadow in other departments and ex¬ 
plore additional areas of the company. “There 
are so many different facets to business. You want 
to find a company willing to support you, to find 
work.” 

Interns fall into two basic categories, said 


Varamini: those working for practical experience 
in their field and those in a more structured pro¬ 
gram who also earn credits. 

“There must be a learning contract in which 
(the students) identify the goals that they will apply 
to their major and how they are going to be evalu¬ 
ated,” Varamini said of for-credit internships. The 
number of credits, he noted, depends on learning 
level. 

As part of the for-credit internship, the stu¬ 
dent submits reports about their work and the or¬ 
ganization; they interview managers in the field; 
and finalize with an understanding of the orga¬ 
nizational structure and how decisions are made 
in fundamental areas such as human resources, 
marketing and finance. 

Ultimately, students develop work skills 


"There are so many 
different facets to 
business. You want 
to find a company 
willing to support 
you # to find work." 

Katie Brumbach 
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learned in the classroom and “build self-esteem, 
self-confidence and eloquence,” said Varamini. 
“It improves communication skills—written and 
oral,” which helps students become more employ¬ 
able. 

Additionally, the academic experience is ex¬ 
panded for other students because the intern 
brings real-world insight into the classroom. 
“When a concept is discussed,” Varamini said, 
“the student can share firsthand knowledge of 
specific situations.” 

Students aren’t the only ones finding value 
from internships, Varamini added. “Both sides 
give; both sides benefit.” 

Employers have access to energetic and mo¬ 
tivated students and, for the College, SLEs and, 
specifically, internships help build value in an Eliz¬ 
abethtown education. Many students, Varamini 
said, participate in multiple internships with orga¬ 
nizations such as Fulton Bank, KBA North Amer¬ 
ica, The Hershey Co. and Phoenix Contact. 

In addition, Elizabethtown recently formu¬ 
lated a formal partnership with Central Penn 
Business Journal, Clark Associates, die-tech, 
Emerald Asset Management, High Real Estate 
Group, Martin’s Potato Chips, Members 1st Fed¬ 
eral Credit Union, Stauffer Glove and Safety and 
The Benecon Group. The program, set up with a 
corporate agreement and a specific structural pro¬ 
gram, establishes a reciprocal relationship. The 
business are guaranteed quality interns, and Eliza¬ 
bethtown has a field of opportunities for students. 

The partnership is a win-win, Varamini said. 
There is training for students, as well as network¬ 
ing, and corporate partners understand the ad¬ 
vantages for their business, the students and the 
classroom. 

Janell Abram ’ 13 interned as a content writer 
with Clark Associates’ WEBstaurant Store as a 
rising senior. That fall, the company asked her 
to return after graduation. Abram now manages 
a content department team, hiring and working 
closely with interns from Elizabethtown and other 
colleges. “It’s nice to have a fresh perspective,” she 
said of the students. “I love to have an intern who 

“I started to rethink it. I 
reevaluated and definitely 
wanted to switch gears.” 


shines.” 

In addition to training for their job, interns 
meet with the company president to learn of the 
organization overview and, they participate in 
panel discussions with other departments to see 
how all divisions of the company work together. 
“They even get into the kitchen with our profes¬ 
sional chef,” Abram said. 

The WEBstaurant Store, an online source for 
food service professionals, employs developers, 
programmers, content writers, technical support 
staff, purchasers and warehouse employees. Each 
of the site’s “hundreds of thousands of items” gets 
a “written-from-scratch” product description. In¬ 
terns also write food service articles and buying 
guides, all of which apply and hone communica¬ 
tion skills and help confirm career paths. 

From time to time students complete intern¬ 
ships with unfulfilled expectations. Sometimes this 
initiates a change of focus within their major; for 
others the major changes all together, said Varami¬ 
ni, noting that internships offer career exploration 
before making a lifelong commitment. “Maybe 
they find out they want to be in the front office 
and interact. Others might want to work alone in 
research,” he said. “Each path is going to be differ¬ 
ent.” 

Abram was studying English education at 
Elizabethtown when a field placement tweaked 
her plans. “I started to rethink it,” she said. “I re¬ 
evaluated and definitely wanted to switch gears.” 
In the second semester of her sophomore year, she 
changed her major to English professional writing. 
“That’s what internships are about,” she said. 

Conversely, Marissa Aulenbach’s practicum— 
internships in the education and medical field— 
firmly solidified her educational choice. She al¬ 
ways had a passion for improving how people feel, 
and she loves making music, so when a high school 
teacher introduced her to music therapy, she fol¬ 
lowed the lead. 

In her very first semester she observed ther¬ 
apy sessions and, as a sophomore, completed her 
first music therapy placement at Masonic Village. 
“That’s a benefit of our program,” she said of 
Elizabethtown. “Being in the field really strength¬ 
ened my passion for music therapy. You can only 
read so much in a book, but I could see firsthand 
what music therapy does for clients.” 

Placement is Aulenbach’s favorite part of the 
program, she said, noting that students also share 
field experience when they return to the class¬ 
room. “We can apply it to concepts. It makes it 
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better to be able to understand the theories.” 

Aulenbach, whose primary musical focus is 
voice, served a two-hour-a-week therapy practi- 
cum at Penn State Milton S. Hershey Medical 
Center (PSHMC) in fll 2014. She researched and 
prepared an age-appropriate session plan—cli¬ 
ents range from infant to 12 years old—discussed 
it with her supervisor and ran the sessions. Post 
therapy, the students and supervisors process what 
went well and according to plan and what needs 
improvement. 

A favorite interaction, that progressed even 
better than imagined, was with patients in an Al¬ 
zheimer’s unit who, under her prompting, filled 
in the blanks to a line from “What a Wonderful 

World. ” I see_of_... “We had a huge 

conversation. They were shouting out different 
things they like to do, colors, flowers,” Aulenbach 
said. She wrote down the words, and they inserted 
them into the timeless Louis Armstrong lyrics as 
they sang together as a group. 

Jan Stouffer ’83, a music therapist who super¬ 
vises juniors and seniors at PSHMC, said practi- 
cums are a heavy learning experience. “There is 
so much they are trying to synchronize,” she said 
of the music, counseling and people skills. Because 
of this, students are not permitted to dive right in 
and treat patients on their own; they are closely 
supervised. 



With the intensity of intern-supervisor inter¬ 
action how does an organization benefit from in¬ 
ternships? “It’s twofold,” Stouffer said. “It’s a mis¬ 
sion of (PSHMC). Student training falls under the 
parameters of what we should be doing. And Pm 
an E-town alum, so that’s how I give back to the 
program.” 

Stouffer said that, in addition to contributing 
to the future, working with interns helps keep her 
on her toes. They offer a youthful perspective and 
an up-to-date interest in music, which, she said, is 
particularly helpful when working in teen therapy. 
Students serving practicums at Hershey take the 
theory and the music they are learning in the 
classroom and find ways to apply them to specific 
treatment needs. In the end, “they need to achieve 
specific music skills, documentation, communica¬ 
tion and therapeutic applications. 

“It’s like putting together pieces of a puzzle.” 


"You can only read 
so much in a book, 
but I could see first¬ 
hand what music 
therapy does for 
clients." 

Marissa Aulenbach 
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1 NEWS J 


EDUCATE FOR SERVICE AWARDS PRESENTED TO 
JONES WILLIAMS '06 AND BUFORD '80 


A tradition since 1966 and the highest 
honor graduates can receive from the 
Elizabethtown College Alumni Association, 
the Educate for Service Awards are given 
to alumni who have demonstrated commit¬ 
ment to one of three areas: Service through 
Professional Achievement, Service to the 
College or Service to Humanity. This year’s 
awards were presented Friday, Oct. 24, at 
the College’s President’s Dinner. 

This year the Service through 
Professional Achievement Award was given 
to Nancy Dering Mock ’76. Dering Mock’s 
ability to motivate and teach others in 
ways that have led to greater success and 
achievement, positively impact countless 
others across numerous professional sectors. 
She founded The Dering Consulting 



President Strikwerda, Nancy Dering Mock 76 and 
Alumni Council President Elizabeth Romaine '02. 


Group, which she served as president from 
1986 until 1999. The company’s client 
list included Fortune 500 companies, 
educational and health care institutions and 
nonprofit organizations. She held officer 
and member positions on leadership boards 
and executive committees throughout 
the Harrisburg region, earning numerous 
significant awards and prestigious 
designations, including the Harrisburg 
Regional Chamber 2006 Athena Award 
and a 2013 American Society for Public 
Administration Central PA Chapter’s 
Lifetime Achievement Award. After 
graduating from Elizabethtown in 1976 
with a bachelor’s degree in professional 
studies, she earned her master’s degree 
from Temple University in 1982. She now 
advances leadership and organization 
development as principal in her consulting 
practice, Nancy Dering Inc. 

Linda Jones Williams, mother of 
Rachel Jones Williams ’06, accepted her 
daughter’s Service to the College Award, 
presented posthumously by the Alumni As¬ 
sociation. Whereas the influence of some 
becomes less concentrated on the College 
after graduation, Jones Williams focused 
more deeply on transforming her alma 
mater. A member of the Alumni Council, 



NOW BOOKING these fun and educational 
international alumni travel experiences: 


FRANCE: May 27-June 4 

Spend seven nights in Normandy, one of the 

country’s most historic regions. 


SCOTLAND: August 19-27 

Explore its castles. Examine its architecture. 

Enjoy its landscape. Experience its culture. 


COOPER ISLAND WINTER ESCAPE: 
Save-the-date, January 2016 


More information about the Jay Journeys 
program—including upcoming events— 
available at www.etownalumni.com/travel. 


DERING MOCK '76, 



Williams' family, left to right: brother Marvin L. 
Williams, mother Linda Jones Williams and father 
William E. Williams. 


Jones Williams attended the College as a 
traditional student at the age of 34. While 
studying history and women and gender 
studies; she founded the Noir black student 
society and was an active member of 
the Intercultural Board and the Integrity 
Committee. In 2005, as president of Noir, 
she rallied the campus community to host 
the first Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Day 
celebration. In 2011, she was elected to 
the Alumni Council. Jones Williams rarely 
missed the College traditions of Home¬ 
coming, the student Thanksgiving Dinner, 
Christmas Tree Lighting Ceremony and 
Commencement and was firmly positioned 
at graduation, greeting students and serv¬ 
ing as a role model for minority students 
as testament to and affirmation of their 
achievements. After graduating in 2006, 
Jones Williams earned a master’s degree in 
museum studies at the Cooperstown (New 
York) Graduate Program for History and 
Museum Studies. Throughout her graduate 
work, Elizabethtown remained a priority; 
she never refused a request to visit to con¬ 
duct a class lecture or assist with programs. 
Rachel Jones Williams died in October 
2013 at the age of 44. 

James H. Buford ’80 was presented 
with the Service to Humanity Award for 
his positive contributions to the lives of 
thousands of people throughout his life. As 
a civil rights leader in the state of Mis¬ 
souri for more than a quarter of a century, 
he has had a positive impact on others 
throughout the greater St. Louis region. 
Read more about Buford’s service in this 
issue’s Lives of Service column on page 2. 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


HERE WE GROW AGAIN: Central New Jersey Joins an 
Expanding List of ECAA Regional Alumni Organizations 



“It is fantastic to bring 
the Central New Jersey 
Alumni Chapter into 
the fold of active 
regional groups...” 


With a successful launch event this past fall, 
the Elizabethtown College Alumni Associa¬ 
tion (ECAA) added Central New Jersey to 
its growing list of regional chapters. 

According to Director of Alumni 
Relations Mark Clapper 5 96, “It is fantastic 
to bring the Central New Jersey Alumni 
Chapter into the fold of active regional 
groups and continue to more greatly estab¬ 
lish the Blue Jay alumni network in fun and 
exciting locations!” 

Regional alumni chapters feature 
events and activities centered in speci¬ 
fied geographic areas. These groups are 
led by local volunteer leaders and facili¬ 
tated by staff members from the Office of 
Alumni Relations. Featuring events that 
range from networking-based socials and 
service-focused initiatives to culturally-rich 
experiences and family-based activities and 
sporting events, these organizations provide 
wonderful ways for E-townians of all ages 
to connect—with each other and the Col¬ 
lege. While based in particular regions, 
participation in alumni chapter program¬ 
ming is open and available to all alumni 
and friends, regardless of geography. 

These groups, now totaling 13, are cur¬ 
rently found in Washington, D.C., Mary¬ 
land, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee and Texas, and they serve thou¬ 
sands of Blue Jays. For more information 
and the latest news about regional alumni 
chapters, visit the ECAA online community 
at www.etownalumni.com/chapters and 
www.etownalumni.com/ events. 



KEEP AMERICA 


BEAUTIFUL 




Last year, more than 150 alumni, 
students and faculty and staff members 
came together to enjoy the outdoors 
and help beautify the College's campus 
together. Volunteers work on a variety of 
seasonal projects, and family members 
and friends are most welcome! (Indoor 
and outdoor projects for all ages and 
capabilities are available.) 


.-CUM 

BE PART OF IT THIS YEAR! WWW.ETOWN.EDU/PRIDE 
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El We want to hear from you! 

We're proud of you! Share your professional achievements, 
personal accomplishments and life milestones with us so 
we can share them with your fellow Blue Jays. Submit your 
update: www.etownalumni.com orclassnotes@etown.edu. 


UNDERGRADUATE 

1965 

Henry J. Pownall was 

appointed professor of 
biochemistry in medicine in 
early October at Weill Cornell 
Medical College, the affiliate 
medical school of Houston 
Methodist Research Institute 
where he is a science-member. 
Dr. Pownall will continue his 
academic activities at the 
Research Institute in Houston, 
Texas. 

1989 

Christine (Hunsinger) Meister 

earned her doctoral degree 
in occupational therapy from 
Chatham University in May 
2014. 

Karen (Cocklin) Tushek 

earned her doctoral degree 
in occupational therapy from 
Chatham University in May 
2014. 

Amy (Fladmark) Waldkoenig 

received her doctorate in 
occupational therapy from 
Chatham University in May 
2014. 

1991 

Stephanie Teoli Kuhls was 

elected president of the 
Association for Pennsylvania 
Municipal Management 
(APMM). She is township 
manager for Middletown 
Township in Bucks County and 
also serves as an adjunct faculty 
member in the masters in public 
administration program at 
Villanova University. 


1992 

Jessica (Shue) 

DEWDRpjPS Morris published 
her first book; 
Dewdrops, an 

meditations that 
will cultivate faith, love, service 
and healing, was released in 
October by Aperturepress. 

1994 

Tracy Varano-Garrison was 

named vice president of 
investments at Morgan Stanley 
Wealth Management in Camp 
Hill. 

1997 

Jonathan Cramer was honored 
by Central Penn Business 
Journal in the 2014 "40 Under 
40" awards. He is a partner and 
consulting actuary for Conrad 
Siegel Actuaries. 

Kara DeFrias served as 
executive producer for the 
August 2014 TEDxIntuit in 
Mountain View, California, 
where fellow alumnus, Kevin 
Urban '97, gave a talk called 
"The Price of Pleasing." 


Kevin Urban - see DeFrias '97. 



Photo credit: TEDxIntuit/Intuit 


2000 

James Steeley was honored 
by Central Penn Business 
Journal in the 2014 "40 Under 
40" awards. He is senior vice 
president, corporate controller 
and chief accounting officer of 
Susquehanna Bancshares Inc. 

2001 

Leanna Meiser, dean of the 
Hershey Marketing Academy, 
was featured in a video 
blog featuring her approach 
to training across a global 
enterprise. The eLearning 
module she created, "The 
Hershey Way of Marketing," 
won a MarCom gold award for 
application of technology in the 
learning space. 

2004 

Philip Brynildsen opened 
Criscito Pizza, a mobile, wood- 
fired brick-oven pizzeria in San 
Diego in January 2014. 

Sarah Donahue was appointed 
special events coordinator for 
the City of Pittston. She also is a 
seventh-grade reading teacher 
at Pittston Area School District. 

Shannon Miller Sanders 

earned her master's degree in 
business administration, with a 
dual concentration in strategic 
management and international 
business, from Villanova 
University. 

Amy Milligan's book Hair ; 
Headwear, and Orthodox 
Jewish Women: Kallah's Choice 
was published by Lexington 
Books. She also had an article, 
"Expanding Sisterhood: Jewish 
Lesbians and Externalizations 
of Jewishness" published 
in the Journal of Lesbian 
Studies in October. She is a 
visiting assistant professor of 
women and gender studies at 
Elizabethtown College. 


Alexander Ross joined the 
United States Public Health 
Service Commissioned Corps in 
August; he serves as a clinical 
research nurse at the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH). In 
December, he received an NIH 
Director's Award for his work 
volunteering and providing 
care for patients exposed to or 
infected with Ebola. 

Dr. Bozho Todorich was 

accepted into a two-year 
viterorentinal surgery fellowship 
with Associated Retinal 
Consultants, Beaumont Hospital, 
in Royal Oak, Michigan. He 
begins in July. 

2005 

Aaron Creed has accepted 
the position of data support 
senior analyst for the Northeast 
Division of the American Red 
Cross after working as a data 
management coordinator for the 
past nine years. 

Brian Sipe was named general 
manager of Mohegan Sun Arena 
in Wilkes-Barre Township. 

2007 

Megan Policicchio is a content 
strategist at The George 
Washington University, a 
position she's held since July 
2013. 

Jeff Taylor began working at 
AARP as a community strategist 
in July 2014. 

2008 

Nicole Schroeder placed first in 
the International Shining Stars 
Concerto Competition. She 
debuts two solo performances 
with the New York Concerti 
Sinfonietta as part of her prize. 

Stefanie Stamatopoulos was 

named director of development 
at the Lancaster Science Factory. 
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2010 

Derek Shanely is a team lead 
application business/IT analyst 
for Reading Health System, 
where he recently upgraded 
its Epic System—a registration 
and insurance software—to the 
newest version. 

Amanda Markowicz earned 
an MBA in community service 
and economic leadership from 
Alvernia University in December. 
She was inducted into Alpha 
Epsilon Lambda, Delta Epsilon 
Sigma and Delta Mu Delta 
honor societies. 

2011 

Maria Dziecichowicz - see 

callout on this page. 

Kara Luzik was honored by 
Central Penn Business Journal in 
its 2014 "40 Under 40" awards 
for her work as director of 
account strategy for Harrisburg- 
based La Torre Communications. 



"40 Under 40": Luzik, Cramer and Steeley 


Amy Michelson relocated 
from St. Louis, Missouri., to 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
where she accepted a case 
management position at Mental 
Health Resources. 

2013 

Jane Zimmerman began a new 
job as the assistant financial 
manager at Scenic Ridge 
Construction 

GRADUATE 

2014 

Leanna Meiser MBA (see 
undergraduate 2001) 

Steven Musser MBA was 

named general manager of 
Leola-based Creative Solutions 
Group, a full-service marketing 
agency serving the plain 
community. Previously he was 
director of physical plant at 
Lancaster Bible College. 

Donna Talarico MBA was 

quoted in Engaging Students 
Through Social Media: 
Evidence-Based Practices for 
Use in Student Affairs by Reynol 
Junco, published by Jossey-Bass 
in October 2014. 



Painting the World 

In April, Maria Dziecichowicz '11 returned from Namibia, 
Africa, where she completed a two-year commitment to the 
U.S. Peace Corps. As a healthcare extension volunteer, she 
managed and implemented educational programs aimed at 
orphaned and vulnerable youth including Girls Using Their 
Strengths—or, GUTS—a program devoted to empowering 
young girls, and GrassrootSoccer, which provides HIV/AIDS 
education through sport. Dziecichowicz also organized 
a weeklong educational diversity tour which gave 40 
marginalized children the chance to explore their country, 
and, through the Peace Corps World Map Project, she led 
14 school children in painting a global mural in town. She is 
employed as a management analyst with the Social Security 
Administration in Baltimore. 



POWER 
OF ONE 


DAY 


GIVING CHALLENGE COMING 

MARCH 18, 2015 


(J What are your former professors up to? 

Our faculty and staff members are doing great things! 

The Achievements column recognizes recent 

accomplishments such as: 

• Dr. Tamara Gillis, Communications, received the McDowell 
Award for Excellence in Public Relations 

• Dr. Michael G. Long, Religious Studies, published 
an opinion piece on Fred Rogers of Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood in the Huffington Post 

• Dr. W. Brian Newsome, History, received the New York 
State Association of European Historians' Bailey Prize for 
best article 


% 


Read dozens more professional and academic updates in the online 
magazine: etown.edu/magazine. 
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80s 70s 60s 50s 40s 30s 


CLASS NOTES 


2014 PASSAGES 

ALUMNI 

Margaret Coleman '30 - Nov. 21 
Ruth Bucher '37 - Nov. 2 

Thelma McLaughlin '44 - Sept. 18 
Mary Webster '44 - Aug. 1 
Naomi Houseal '45 - Oct. 19 
Ruth Shepherd '47 - Oct. 11 

Simon Zimmerman '50 - Oct. 15 
Eleanor Hivner '51 - Oct. 18 
Paul Sensenig '51 - Aug. 15 
Mary Steger '51 - Aug. 18 
John Stoner'56 - July 31 gBp 
M illie Clay '58 - Nov. 12(#%) 
Frederick M. Leppo '58 - Aug. 29 
Jerry Motter '59 - Aug. 6 
Sara Reinbold '59 - Aug. 24 

Harris Aungst '60 - Oct. 18 
Ruth Koch '61 - Aug. 23 
William Adams Jr. '62 - Nov. 14 
James Keiser '62 - Oct. 4 
Barry Helm '64 - Aug. 19 
C. Wesley Leidig '64 - Aug. 21 
David Jarvie '68 - Sept. 1 

Frank Hill 73-Aug. 27 
Frank Johnston 73 - Sept. 18 
James Barrett 75 - Nov. 2 
Salvatore Pantano 75 - Aug. 20 
Patricia Wendler 76 - Aug. 29 

Kathleen Palubinsky '81 - Nov. 19 
Christopher Forsythe '83 - Aug. 13 
Jacqueline Dickman '86 - Nov. 11 


Remembering 

Dr. W. Wesley McDonald 

Dr. W. Wesley McDonald, a professor of 
political science at Elizabethtown College, 
passed away Tuesday, Sept. 9. He is 
remembered by students, alumni and 
faculty and staff members for his passionate 
academic focus on American conservative 
thought. 

McDonald joined 
the Elizabethtown 
faculty in 1980 
after earning his 
bachelor's degree 
in political science 
from Towson State 
University and his 
master's degree 
from Bowling Green State University. In 
1982, he earned his doctoral degree from 
Catholic University. 

McDonald had numerous articles 
on politics and American conservatism 
published in scholarly journals and 
newspapers throughout the years. 
McDonald's research interests included 
American electoral politics and campaigns, 
classic films and politics, political novels, 
history of Western political ideas and 
modern ideologies. 

In 2004, his critically acclaimed book 
Russell Kirk and the Age of Ideology, which 
explores the political and philosophical 
ideas of one of the founding fathers of the 
conservative movement, was published by 
the University of Missouri Press. He also was 
a member of the American Political Science 
Association and the Philadelphia Society, 
and served on the executive board of the 
Pennsylvania Political Science Association. 


FACULTY, STAFF & FRIENDS 

Russell Eisenbise - Sept. 29 
Gerald Erb - Sept. 10 
Robert Fogle - Sept. 18 
Garnet Goss - Sept. 23 
Patrick Hall - Nov. 4 
June Heigel - Oct. 13 
Anna May Koser - Oct. 13 
W. Wesley McDonald - Sept. 9 
Pasquale Pugliese - Nov. 3 
Mary Emma Triplett - Sept. 30 
Danny Stango - Aug. 5 


Note: Passages are published in the issue 
immediately after the College is notified; we 
only publish passage listings that are brought 
to our attention within one year of "Elizabeth¬ 
town" seasonal publication cycle. 



The bicycle symbol designates a member of 
the J.G. Francis Society. J.G. Francis Society 
members are individuals who have included 
Elizabethtown College in their estate plans. 
We are grateful for their gifts, which ensure 
the future of the College. 


Who got hitched? 

Who welcomed a new bundle of joy? 

Read Alumni Lives in the online edition 
of Elizabethtown for wedding, 
anniversary, baby and other social 
announcements and photos. 

READ MORE: at etown.edu/magazine 
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CONNECTED CAMPUS (CONT.) 


Continued from page 13. 

in the hallway, for example. The big game 
changer, though, she said, is the ability to 
have a device with us at all times. 

“We’re carrying around a personal in¬ 
terrupter. What are we thinking?” she said 
with a smile. 

Technology and social media isn’t all 
bad. It’s just when and how much. Pretz said 
that, according to recent research, it’s not a 
debate over paper or the screen is better— 
it’s when that screen-time facilitates inter¬ 
ruptions. Studies show that being distracted 
while completing a task, such as writing a 
paper, not only extends the time it takes to 
finish but also reduces the quality. A 2009 
study had students complete a task; those 
who were interrupted with instant messages 
took longer and had lower comprehension. 
Pretz added that there is evidence that us¬ 
ing technology—such as taking notes on a 
laptop during class—can be disruptive to 
others. 

The distractions of college life can often 
lead to last-minute assignment completion, 
paper writing or test reviews. Studying— 
with or without technology—is something 
that requires time. “Cramming does not 
work. After a decent night’s sleep you might 
hold 20 percent of it,” said Davies. “Short¬ 
term memory only holds so much.” Davies 
suggests, and Pretz agrees, chunking read¬ 
ing into smaller sections, then taking time to 
review and reflect on what was read. 

“Shut off 
when you need 
to shut off!” 

Pretz said that research also shows 
that, over time, people can become bet¬ 
ter multitaskers; a 1976 study had students 
take notes while reading and listening. The 
more they did it, the better they became 
at remembering and comprehending ma¬ 
terial—but this research was done before 
the digital interrupters seen today were in¬ 
vented. The bottom line, she said: 

“Shut off when you need to shut off.” 


Even with all of the technology avail¬ 
able at our fingertips, some students prefer 
the tried-and-true. On a fall Friday after¬ 
noon, Megan Goss ’ 17 was in the library, a 
textbook, highlighters, scissors, a glue stick, 
papers and even a bottle of liquid eraser 
sprawled out in front of her. 

“I’m more of a tactile person,” said 
the occupational therapy major, as she ex¬ 
plained her study process for an anatomy 
class. She prints out photos of the muscles 
she’s learning, cuts them out and pastes 
them on notecards; then she writes out and 
color codes the four types of facts she needs 
to know about muscles. When asked about 
the iPhone sitting among her writing instru¬ 
ments she said, “Oh, that’s not supposed to 
be there! That’s a distraction.” 

Tamantha Drexel, a junior music ther¬ 
apy major, posted a photo of a complete, 
handwritten sheet music assignment to In- 
stagram, which captured our attention. We 
reached out to learn more about how she 
uses—or doesn’t use—technology in music 
classes. Although her email reply was sent 
from an iPod touch, she said that “low tech 
is the way to go for the very basics of mu¬ 
sic.” 

“Handwriting music, whether arrang¬ 
ing or dictating, takes time and forces you 
to rely on a different set of skills rather than 
being able to simply click the mouse and 
hear the pitch as you place it on a staff,” 
she said, likening music notation software to 
putting an algebraic equation into a calcu¬ 
lator and getting back the answer. “It’s nice 
to have, but it’s more satisfying and useful 
to be able to figure things out without the 
crutch.” 

Technology has come a long way, and 
it’s hard to imagine what might be next, 
what first-year college students might be like 
10 years from now. As she was working at 
home one evening on an iPad tips and tricks 
handout, Macaulay’s eight-year-old son ap¬ 
proached her. 

“He came up and did something to my 
iPad,” she said—a technique she’d never 
seen before: a five-finger pinch brings you 
back to the homescreen. 

“He learned it at school.” 



Heasley and Macaulay, their colleagues 
and several faculty members have 
been planning the next phase of class¬ 
room redesign. 

"Flexible. That's the number one 
word to use," Macaulay said of the 
imagined renovated Nicarry class¬ 
rooms. Technology would be more 
infused into the classroom than it is 
today—for example, now, most every¬ 
thing "smart" lives in the podium—the 
computer, the projector controls, 
audio-visual equipment. In the future, 
instructors would "not be stuck at the 
front of the room." 

"There might not even be a 'front' 
of the room," she added. Multiple 
displays would offer several viewing 
points, and furniture with wheels would 
allow for ease in reorganizing desks in 
a way that facilitates active learning, 
such as putting seats in a circle for a 
discussion. 

Heasley envisions a classroom that 
would allow faculty members to teach 
from their preferred device, whether 
it be an iPad, computer or document 
camera. He also sees students sharing 
with the class from their devices. And 
he sees learning spaces popping up 
all over campus, such as a residence 
hall lounge or library study room with 
a wall-mounted TV. Students would 
just need to connect their device, and 
Vo i I a!, it becomes a collaborative work 
environment. 
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WORDS, THOUGHTS AND ANECDOTES 
FROM THE ELIZABETHTOWN COMMUNITY 


“ .. we all have very different 
belief systems ... but we share 
the planet together , we share 
the problems together. 


Couldn't ask for a 
better place to be 
with my best friend. 


#friendship 


Jeffery Long (Lancaster Newspapers article about a 'navigating worldviews' conference) 


Student Shannon Kost on Homecoming (Twitter) 


"Once we understand our differences, we have 
to find a way to come together under unity." 

Donna Hicks (via Ben Osterhout, live-tweeting from Leffler Lecture) 


"THE ABILITY TO WRITE 

IS ONE OF THE MOST 
CHALLENGING AND ONE 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
SKILLS THAT STUDENTS 
CAN DEVELOP IN COLLEGE 


“If there’s anything working for 
FEMA taught me, it’s that we 

can’t control nature.’’ 

Dr. Robert Wheelersburg, sociology-anthropology, on volcanic activity in Iceland (WITF's Radio Smart Talk) 


REGARDLESS OF MAJOR. 

Dr. David Bowne, biology (E-town NOW) 




“What we 
do here is 

life changing 


"POETRY serves 

AS THIS PROVERBIAL 
CAMPFIRE IN WHICH 
PEOPLE CAN SHARE 
STORIES AND CONNECT 
AND SHARE COMMON 
HUMAN DENOMINATORS." 


President Carl J. Strikwerda (Convocation address 2014) 


Visiting poet Richard Blanco at Bowers Writers House (E-town NOW) 
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GIVING BACKSTORI ES 



Dr. Gerald Baer ’84 


“Education is where it’s at. ” 

GERALD BAER 


Dr. Gerald Baer '84 sees about 6,000 patients, annually, at 
three practices in the Elizabethtown area—and he loves it. 
Gerald, who originally enrolled as a pre-nursing student at 
Elizabethtown College, credits his professors for helping him 
become a physician. "I will always be indebted to them," he 
said. "I really appreciate the outstanding education I had at 
Elizabethtown. I was well-prepared for medical school." 

Gerald's children followed their father into the health scienc¬ 
es—his daughter graduated from nursing school, and his son 
is a third-year medical student. His wife, Rose, also is pursuing 
an advanced degree. "Education is where it's at," he said. 

But Gerald's advocacy for higher education extends beyond 
his household. 


To honor those who helped shape his future—and help 
E-town students toward their own—Gerald and Rose estab¬ 
lished The Baer Six Professors of Pre-Medicine Scholarship, 
which recognizes Dr. James Dively, Dr. J. Robert Heckman, Dr. 
Frederic Hoffman, Mr. Ronald Laughlin, Dr. Rollin Pepper and 
Dr. Frank Polanowski. Junior biology major Christine Mrozek 
was the first recipient; the second will be awarded in the 
spring. 

The scholarship connects the dots between current students 
and an alumnus and his mentors: "It's a bridge—the past, 
present and future." 


To learn more about giving opportunities, visit etown.edu/giving. 
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